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The wax, the wick and the flame of the Mass Candle, 
symbolizing the Body, Soul and Divinity of Christ, 
should be of appropriate fineness. It is fitting that 
each of the three parts of this triune symbol be 
kept in perfect balance—each a complement of the 
other. As the preferred candle for Liturgical use, 
Will & Baumer offers the Purissima Brand 
Mass Candle—painstakingly fashioned from 
100% pure beeswax. 
pret erage ecard 
Purissima Brand, 100% pure beeswaz 


Missa Brand, 6624% pure beeswar 
Altar Brand, 51% pure beeswax 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., Inc. 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
In Our Second Century of Fine Candlemaking 
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The French Are Different 


Eprror: Thanks to AMERIcA for Dr. Val 
Lorwin’s “Paris is in France” (Am. 6/16). 
I'am pleased to think that my article 
“Paris Isn’t France” (Am. 3/24) stimulated 
such a well-known scholar and experienced 
observer of the French scene to contribute 
his opposite remarks on the subject... . 
There are important differences between 


our two modes. of. life especially in the... 


fields of politics, economics and education. 
Those differences should not, hov ever— 
and here Dr. Lorwin and I see eye to eye 
-cause us to “write off” the French. 

Bonn, Germany Joun R. McCartuy 


Unchristian Attitude 


Eprror: I was happy to see the article 
“Public and Private Schools Talk It Out” 
(AM. 5/26). At a restaurant recently a 
Jewish lady struck up a conversation with 
me. She told how happily her little girl had 
played with her Catholic school neighbors. 
... Then one day they said they couldn’t 
come again because “Sister said they should 
play with their own kind.” The child was 
forlorn, the mother hurt. She went to see 
the Sister thinking the story not true. She 
found out that the injunction had not been 
quite so literal, but the children hadn’t been 
100 per cent wrong. 

Children have a way of adopting a 
“holier than thou” attitude which is any- 
thing but Christian or humble. The non- 
Catholic public schoolers are not all anath- 
ema. I’ve known some fine little people 
among them. .. . It might be good for both 
schools to have interschool visiting. . . . 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Doris LEAvy 


Providing Speakers 


Eprror: Further comment on “Sunday 
Morning Speeches” (Am. 6/ 16, p. 274) 
might reveal that measures have already 
been taken in some places to face. the 
danger arising from speakers who grind 
Personal and political axes at Communion 
Breakfasts, . . . 

Two serious and practical answers here 
in Chicago are the Speakers Bureau of the 
Archdiocesan Union of Holy Name So- 
cities and the CYO Lecture Bureau. A 
Person who thinks he has something to say 
and knows how to say it to Holy Name So- 
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cieties, parents groups, young adult or 
teen clubs, may apply for the position of 
lecturer. He then submits a “data sheet for 
prospective lecturers” which includes in- 
formation about himself—educational back- 
ground, organizational and personal ex- 
perience—all of which can be checked if so 
desired by the bureau... . 

A glance at the titles of some of the talks 
which have been given during: this first 
experimental. year of the Chicago CYO’s 
Lecture Bureau reveals that the young 
people and their parents are anxious to 
make themselves and the organizations to 
which they belong more informed and more 
Christian. “How to Put Life Into the Pro- 
gram of a Parish Young Peoples Club,” 
“This Is a Great Social Club, But What 
Else Can We Do?” “Don’t Be a Teen-Age 
Square,” and “The Value of Catholic Edu- 
cation” are just a few of the topics. Others 
include “The Wise Use of Leisure Time,” 
“Comic Books Concern You” and “Delin- 
quency—My Problem?” 

Chicago, III. Mary JANE GroGAN 


Praise the Good 


Epiror: .. . The Legion of Deceney does 
not point up the good films and does not 
select motion pictures of the month and 
does not urge the people to attend the 
picture., Rather it insists that the public 
stay away from the theatre. We are just 
human enough, just curious enough to 
want to see what is raising such excite- 
ment and criticism in the Catholic Press. 
Many of the condemned . . . motion pic- 
tures would not have been so successful if 
we had been less noisy about them. We 
aroused curiosity among [patrons] so that 
they wanted to see the films. . . . Why 
can we not boost the better motion pic- 
tures? We could greatly influence the in- 
creased production of good motion pictures. 
Newark, N. J. PauL CorriGAN 





Not true. See The Legion of Decency 
(America Press pamphlet, 15¢) by Avery 
Dulles, S.J., pp. 28-29. Ep. 


Budding Scholars 


Epitor: My sincerest thanks to you for 
being so generous as to acknowledge our 
two winners in the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Program. You were correct in stating 
that there were eleventh-hour additions to 


complete the 525 winners... . [Ours] is a 

new school. As you must realize, it is dif- 

ficult for a school without a long tradition 

to establish itself as of academic worth. 

Naturally, the scholarship winners added 

a good deal to our reputation in this area. 
Rev. Mark J. HurLey 
Principal 

Bishop O’Dowd High School 

Oakland, Cal. 


Pat on Back 


Eprror: I have just read in. your June 23 
issue the new feature, by Fr. Eugene K. 
Culhane, “World -Catholic Press.” and I 
want to congratulate you on it. 

We need to know — actually know— 
Catholics the world over and their prob- 
lems, as a fundamental step towards de- 
veloping the Pauline attitude of sollicitudo 
omnium ecclesiarum which is so much 
needed in our unified world. 

Jutio Rogue DE Escosar, S.J. 
Montreal, Can. 


On Music-Lovers 


Eprror: I blush for Mr. Schurman and his 
trenchant critique of matters musical 
(Am. 6/23, p.293). However, his missive 
is of interest as a rare manifestation of a 
carefully nurtured insensitivity peculiar to 
the belligerently unaware. They are usually 
recognized by their habit of tossing cigar- 
butts into Botticelli vases while discoursing 
on the superiority of the verses of Edgar 
Guest to those of Dante, or as to why the 
cathedral at Chartres couldn’t have been 
more after the style of the Little Church 
Around The Corner. 


Dayton, Ohio Nan Runyon 


Criticizing the Critic 


Eprror: I cannot comprehend the views 
of Miss Walsh expressed in her review of 
“The Catered Affair” (Am. 6/23). She 
obviously missed the entire point of the 
story. The situation is quite realistic, . . . 
From all outward appearances, our critic 
has never experienced the “least attractive 
light” shed by the life of the working class. 
The closer understanding brought about 
between the bride’s parents is not just a 
suggestion, but the climax of the entire 
picture. Finally, I am shocked that anyone 
could have the temerity to describe the 
talents of Miss Bette Davis, certainly to- 
day’s foremost actress, as “ill-suited.” 
DonaLp A. MULHOLLAND 
Walker Air Force Base 
Roswell, N. M. 








Current Comment 





TOUR D’HORIZON 


Historic Poznan Rising 


Armed protests under a Red regime 
are rare. We used to think they were 
impossible. When they do occur, as in 
East Berlin and at Vorkuta, they are as 
politically portentous as they are hu- 
manly tragic. The West is still weighing 
the implications of the latest and ap- 
parently the biggest of such riots, that 
which began June 28 in the Polish in- 
dustrial city of Poznan. Though they 
knew many would die in the process, 
crowds of workers marched upon the 
Communist party center and the secu- 
rity police headquarters. The cause 
was hopeless. But desperation some- 
times drives men to such deeds. 

According to reports, the strike be- 
gan when the Government decided to 
cut by one-third the wages of the 
30,000 workers in the Stalin Locomo- 
tive Plant. This was the last straw for 
a people already groaning under im- 
possible living and working conditions. 

The ultimate issue was a simple one. 
“Give us bread and freedom,” was their 
slogan. As on past occasions, however, 
the free world stood by inactive with 
no apparent plan of help. But there 
was one definitely encouraging element. 
Whether by coincidence or not, this 
historic rising took place during an 
international fair. We would like to 
think that the presence of foreign ob- 
servers had some role to play in em- 
boldening the long-suffering Poles to 
take matters into their own hands. 
Tyranny shrinks from the light. Liberty 
thrives on it. 


Economic War in Vietnam 


A new danger threatens South Viet- 
nam, the tiny Southeast Asian repub- 
lic which has survived so much tragedy 
in the last two years. In a press inter- 
view on June 26, reported by New York 
Times correspondent Robert Alden, 
President Ngo Dinh Diem warned of 
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the Red shift from military to economic 
warfare in Asia. Both the Soviet Union 
and Red China are cooperating to turn 
Red-ruled North Vietnam into an eco- 
nomic showplace. At stake, as President 
Diem remarked, is the “loyalty of the 
Vietnamese people.” 

The danger, however, stems not so 
much from the injection of Red money 
into the North. With enough help the 
free South should be able to meet this 
form of competition, It is rather the 
complacency of the United States that 
South Vietnam has reason to fear. De- 
spite the almost universally bad press 
given Ngo Dinh Diem by on-the-spot 
correspondents almost a year ago, 
events have proved Washington right 
in backing South Vietnam’s President. 

The United States cannot now rest 
content in the thought that nothing 
more needs to be done. 

South Vietnam is the spearhead of 
the free world in Southeast Asia. Presi- 
dent Diem was on solid ground when 
he remarked that his country must be 
regarded as “an exceptional case” as 
far as American economic aid is con- 
cerned. Only the basic structure of a 
republic has been erected. It may take 
years to supply it with all the trappings 
of stable, democratic government. In 
the meantime, if there is to be a north- 
south economic competition, the United 
States can do no less than match the 
efforts of Russia and Red China. 


Voice of Captive Europe 


“The Communists are currently try- 
ing to reduce the refugees to silence,” 
reported Mr. Lester Pearson recently 
to a Canadian parliamentary group. 
The Secretary of State for External Af- 
fairs was warning his countrymen of 
the attempts being made by Moscow to 
lure exiles back behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. His words serve to call attention 
to a group of former political leaders 





who have not only not been silence 
but who have found an effective org: 
to speak for liberty. 

This is the Assembly of Captive Ny 
tions, a quasi-parliamentary body con 
prising political refugees from nin 
Eastern and Central European coup 
tries. On June 22 they closed their seg 
ond session in New York with a ring 
ing declaration of resolve to mobiliz 
public opinion for the liberation of thei 
homelands. 

This rededication was all the mor 
necessary as voices have been heard in 
this country suggesting that we are only 
wasting our energies in trying to liber’ 
ate the enslaved countries. Yet, as Adoli 
A. Berle, Jr., former Assistant Secretary 
of State, told the assembly, “For the 
first time in ten years the Middle Eun. 
pean nations held captive by Soviet 
Russia have good reason to hope for 
their liberation.” 

It is one of the tasks of the Assembly 
ot Captive Nations to keep that hope 
alive and to search for means of bring. 
ing it closer to realization. One of the 
proposals made in the session just closed 
was that of Poland’s Jerzy Panciewicz, 
who said that visits to the captive coun- 
tries should be encouraged. Such a 
proposal has taken on special interest 
since the publication on June 29 of 
President Eisenhower’s plan for East- 
West cultural contacts. 


Bad Approach to Boxing Evils 


William George Ward, an English 
partisan of the Papacy, used to say he 
would like to have a new papal Bull 
to read each morning at breakfast. Now 
a writer in Italy seems to want, with 
his own colazione, a papal Bull against 
the sport of boxing. Continuing attacks 
on boxing begun several months ago in 
Rivista del Clero Italiano, Rev. Alfredo 
Boschi, S.J., moral theology professor 
at the regional seminary of Cuglieri, 
calls for a Vatican decree to decide the 
issue. 

We wonder if this sentiment is as 
laudable now as it was in the days of 
the Wards and the Catholic Revival. 
One of the ways of cheapening author- 
ity is to call for its exercise without 
serious reason. The Vatican is not 4 
decree-mill, incessantly grinding out 
ukases to meet any and every little 
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problem that can be resolved by less 
dramatic means. It acts only under the 
most grave provocation, in the interest 
cf souls and in the light of the teaching 
committed to it for safekeeping. Pope 
Pius XII recalled this in his recent talk 
to Viennese law students and professors. 
Referring particularly to the Church’s 
marriage legislation, the Holy Father 
denied that church law is what has been 
called “juridical tyranny.” 


Boxing may be as bad as its severest 
critics say it is. But the evils have 
hardly reached the state where only 
a word from the Vicar of Christ can 
suppress them as far as Catholics are 
coneerned. Much can yet be done to 
form men’s consciences by stirring up 
public opinion, by discussions among 
moral theologians or by the actions of 
individual bishops. Clarity will come, 
slowly but surely. 


ROUND THE STATES 


“, . « Who Married Dear Old 
Dad” 


That’s “the kind of girl” a group of 
St. Louis University students want. 
When they come home (to a home of 
their own, the majority state), they will 
expect a home-cooked meal to be on 





Jakarta, INponesta—During the recent visit of 
Indonesian President Sukarno to the United States, 
Canada, Italy and Germany, Holland’s progressive 
Catholic weekly, De Linie, courageously put sev- 
eral pointed questions to the Dutch people. Were 
the Dutch not prejudiced in their views on Indo- 
nesia? Weren't they blind in their attitude toward 
Sukarno, still seeing in the Indonesian President 
a rebel rather than a statesman? Were they not 
concerned only with the effect the Sukarno visit to 
the West would have on the Dutch-Indonesian 
quarrel over the status of West New Guinea? 
Wrote De Linie: 

While Holland still thinks of Indonesia as a 

former colony and many silently rejoice at the 

country’s political and economic difficulties, 
the United States looks upon the new republic 

as one of the young free Asian states with a 

voice of its own which, for the time being, 

has declared for neutrality in world politics. 
NEUTRALISM IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

Whatever the politicans may think of cold-war 
neutrality, the June 6 press conference of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in which he referred to the 
policies of certain young Asian nations, came as a 
welcome relief to the uncommitted non-Commu- 
nist peoples of Southeast Asia. These peoples sin- 
cerely believe that their strength lies in their mili- 
tary weakness. They see in President Eisenhower's 
words a vindication of this conviction. “If a nation 
is truly neutral, if it is attacked by anybody—and 
we are not going to attack them—public opinion 
of the world is outraged.” 

The policies of the uncommitted nations stem 
from a genuine fear. They realize that by choosing 
sides today, they could well be drawn into a whirl- 
pool of contending military forces tomorrow. If 
they can help it, these nations are not going to 
become a battlefield once again for what they 
consider to be a world power struggle. Who is to 
say that this fear is groundless? 





Fr. Haarselhorst, §.J., is a Dutch scholar and editor 
who keeps America informed on developments in 
Southeast Asia. 








——Ambassador of Neutrality 


Countries like Indonesia are not averse to re- 
ceiving Western cultural and economic aid. But 
they are determined that this aid must serve their 
own needs, as they see them. When Sukarno de- 
clared in Rome that he desired to build not only 
a political democracy, but a true social and eco- 
nomic democracy in which the people’s standard 
of living would be in keeping with the needs of 
modern life, he did not mean that Indonesians 
must therefore adopt a Western standard of liv- 
ing. Neither did he mean that the political, social 
and economic democracy these Asian nations are 
building must be a replica of society as it exists 
in Europe and America. 


THE CHURCH IN INDONESIA 

It may have come as a surprise to Catholics that 
during Sukarno’s visit to Rome the Pope made the 
Indonesian President a Knight of the Grand Cross 
of the Order of Pius IX. His Holiness assured 
President Sukarno that Indonesia could count on 
the loyalty of its one million Catholics. He spoke 
of the uncertain future of the Church among the 
newly independent ‘nations of Asia. Nevertheless, 
since the Church cannot escape the effects of ac- 
tion and reaction in the sphere of politics, it must 
share the ups and downs of nations. There is noth- 
ing in the Indonesia of today (or in similar coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia) to make Catholics hesitate 

in their support of their Government’s policies. 

NO PRESSURE 

The awakened nations of Asia are taking a long 
look at the democratic West and at the Commu- 
nist East. What they see has not convinced them 
that either of the two ideologies has a monopoly 
on right, good, justice or decency. They doubt that 
either ideology possesses the whole of truth. In 
view of the shortcomings they see, they prefer 
to go their own way, even though this choice, too, 
may have its shortcomings. They want to learn. It 
is wiser to let them discover the truth for them- 
selves. Nothing will be served by pressuring them 
into military pacts or forcing them to don a demo- 
cratic suit which does not and cannot fit them. 
ne J. HaaRsELHORST 


any 
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the stove, and the wife, her housework 
done, to be waiting with a smile. She 
will be able to achieve this because, if 
the men have their way, she will not 
be otherwise employed, she will know 
how to shop with finesse, and she and 
her spouse will have managed the 
budget jointly. 

The lofty males promise that they 
will provide modern equipment to ease 
the wives’ household tasks, and even 
aver that they are willing to help with 
scrubbing walls, washing windows and 
mowing the lawn. 

Such are the findings of a limited 
but interesting poll taken by the. uni- 
versity’s department of Home _ Eco- 
nomics Education. Director Sister Mary 
Anselm, C.S.J., concludes that “most of 
the boys have the right idea of partner- 
ship in marriage.” It would be instruc- 
tive if the department would poll the 
same men five years after marriage. 
Will the provident and happy wife still 
greet the home-coming husband amid 
the delicious aromas of the home- 
cooked meal? Will the gallant husband 
still be mowing the lawn—at least until 
such time as Johnny can take over? 

It’s all very well to want a girl just 
like the girl who married dear old dad, 
but that implies that the young husband 
will be like dad. 


Conservative Revolt 


Not the least titillating of the many 
revelations in Robert J. Donovan's 
Eisenhower: The Inside Story (Harper. 
$4.95) is an account of how the Presi- 
dent, angered by the opposition of 
right-wing Republicans, gave “pro- 
longed thought” to founding a new 
party. 

We were reminded on reading this 
of Drew Middleton’s account in the 
June 25 New York Times of a gather- 
ing middle-class revolt against the pres- 
ent, liberal leadership of the British 
Conservative party. The businessmen 
and professional people who helped 
vote Sir Anthony Eden’s government 
into power are described as being com- 
pletely disillusioned with it. They ex- 
pected the Conservatives to put the 
trade unions in their place, to deem- 
phasize the welfare state, to widen the 
area of individual freedom, to lower 
taxes and generally to provide an at- 
mosphere more favorable to economic 
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incentives. Instead of helping them in 
these ways to regain their traditional 
place in British life, Mr. Eden, they 
charge, has only offered them more 
“pseudo-socialism.” 

These rumblings of discontent among 
British Conservatives, like the right- 
wing GOP criticisms of Mr. Eisen- 
hower, no doubt reflect a growing op- 
position to certain egalitarian tenden- 
cies in Western society. During the war 
years it was often said—by Pope Pius 
XII among others—that the aspirations 
of the working masses to a more com- 
fortable and respectable place in mod- 
ern society were legitimate and ought 
to be satisfied. Many postwar. govern- 
ments did try to satisfy them. Appar- 
ently an increasing number of middle- 
class folk now feel that the reform pen- 
dulum has swung too far. 


New Methods Fail in Steel 


This year’s bargaining between the 
steel companies and the United Steel- 
workers was marked by three experi- 
ments. 

1. Instead of the “follow-the-leader” 
practice, in which the agreement 
reached by U. S. Steel and the Steel- 
workers becomes the pattern for the 
industry, a dozen leading companies 
bargained as a group. This they did 
partly at the instance of the union, 
which has long favored industry-wide 
bargaining in steel. 

2. The industry made a limited ap- 
plication of the collective-bargaining 
technique identified with General Elec- 
tric’s director of Public and Employe 
Relations, Lemuel Boulware. This pol- 
icy, known popularly as “Boulwareism,” 
consists in presenting to the union early 
in negotiations, on a take-it-or-leave-it 
basis, the company’s maximum offer. 
Simultaneously, an attempt is made to 
persuade both employes and public that 
the offer is fair and in the general in- 
terest. 

3. As the parties reached an impasse, 
the Federal Government announced 
that it would not intervene but woul 
permit the issues to be resolved by col- 
lective bargaining. The theory behind 
this hands-off policy is that if the par- 
ties know there will be no outside help. 
they will, under the pressure of a strike 
or lockout, reach an agreement. 


Last week, as most of the nation’s 
basic steel industry stood silent and life- 
less, it was clear that the new tech- 
niques, if not worse than the old, were 
scarcely an improvement on_ them. 
What makes this failure more than or- 
dinarily distressing is that it happened 
in an industry in which labor and man- 
agement have both made earnest efforts 
t> develop a friendly and cooperative 
relationship. 


Senate Votes Foreign Aid 


As the President quit Washington on 
the morning of June 30, headed for two 
weeks of convalescence at his Gettys- 
burg farm, the legislative skies were 
brighter than they had been for weeks. 
The night before, the Senate had ap- 
proved a “satisfactory” foreign-aid bill. 
Several hours earlier, the $33.4-billion 
highway measure had been signed into 
law. After a long delay, the Administra- 


tion’s Federal-aid-to-education program 


finally reached the floor of the House. 
There were even hopeful signs that 
Congress might yet get around to deal- 
ing with foreign trade and civil rights. 

For the tonic of favorable Senate 
action on foreign aid, the President was 
largely indebted to Sen. Walter George. 
The veteran Georgian Democrat, who 
is retiring this year to become the 
President’s representative at Nato, led a 
bipartisan coalition through _ several 
sharp skirmishes to a resounding vic- 
tory. As the bill went to a Senate- 
House conference, it called for $60 
million over and above the $4.45 billion 
the Finance Committee had recom- 
mended, It carried none of the restric- 
tions on aid to India and Yugoslavia 
which the White House had opposed. 

In what may well have been his last 
great legislative battle, Senator George 
demonstrated that the Senate is not so 
impervious to a moral appeal as the 
cynical think. Concluding his appeal for 
support, he said: 

I cannot think that Divine Prov- 
idence has permitted us to be- 
come the responsible leaders of the 
world only to break that hope now. 

If the free peoples lose confidence 
in us, we will have disappointed 
the last hope of mankind. .. . 
On the final vote, 53 Senators agreed 
with Mr. George that this must never 
be. 
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Washington Front 





Last week I hazarded two possible reasons for the 
discordant voices recently emanating from high civilian 
and military officials in the Administration, as well as 
in Congress, on both sides of each House. Lack of 
space prevented me from suggesting another reason 
why these officials seem to be riding off in all directions. 
This one may in history prove decisive. 

I mean General Eisenhower's attempt to graft on the 
political arm the staff system and chain of command 
which worked so well in the armed forces in time of 
war. It has not worked so well in the political process 
of civilian government. In war the General’s field com- 
manders, corps commanders, and even division officers 
improvised strategy on their own. True, impetuous 
characters like Gen. George Patton and Marshal Mont- 
gomery temporarily went off the reservation, but Gen- 
eral Eisenhower then had, and promptly used, the 
means of bringing them right back again. After that, 
no more trouble. 

Of course, the President has somewhat modified the 
system. But, in doing so, he has unwittingly enlarged 
the powers he, as Chief Executive, has delegated to his 
field commanders, the Cabinet members. His aim was 
good: to let the Cabinet act on its own and report back 
to him through his personal chief of staff, Sherman 


Underscorings 


Adams. Unfortunately, the White House staff has not 
always—or has only imperfectly—reported back to the 
Chief on the real state of affairs. Witness the too-fre- 
quent occasions when, humiliatingly, he has had to 
confess in press conferences ignorance or imperfect 
knowledge of matters of great moment that have been 
front-page news for several days. There is grave doubt 
in my mind that the army staff system works in political 
government. 

Treasury Secretary Humphrey has been as level- 
headed as he was when he first faced the Senate 
Finance Committee on his nomination. When he does 
speak, which is not often, he makes sense. Secretary 
for Labor Mitchell has been, if anything, too cautious, 
perhaps remembering the fate of Marty Durkin 
(R.I.P.). Agriculture Secretary Benson has been al- 
lowed wide freedom in his jaunts around the country, 
but he has frequently had to retract statements, some- 
times as many as four times, e.g., on the soil-bank issue. 
Defense Secretary Wilson’s indiscretions are too nu- 
merous to mention; his principal fault seems to be 
ignorance of elementary-school civics. State Secretary 
Dulles has got into trouble several times, usually, it 
has been noticed, when he reads a speech somebody 
else has written for him. 

This may be said in extenuation: with the President 
out of touch with things for eight months, except for 
one short interval before his ileitis, somebody has had to 
make decisions, not always with good results. 

WILFRID PARSONS 


tary of the World Council of Churches. 
His 300-page book will be published 
soon by Longmans, Green and Co. 








A FORMER EDITOR-IN-CHIEF ot 
America, Rev. Robert C. Hartnett, S.]., 
was appointed on June 16 dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, Loyola 
University, Chicago, Il]. During the past 
year Father Hartnett was professor of 
political science at the University of De- 
troit. 


pA SEMINAR on the Child in the In- 
stitution, open to religious and to lay 
people, will be offered by St. Louis 
University, July 9-27, with daily ses- 
sions from 9 A. M. to noon. The seminar 
is open to house-parents and other per- 
sonnel of child-caring institutions. 


>A FARMERS’ CO-OP in the Belgian 
Congo is described by Msgr. Luigi G. 
Ligutti, Executive Director, National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, 3801 
Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa, in a 
new pamphlet, The Natives Have a 
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Vord for It (25c). The co-op, with 58 
members at its foundation in Jan., 1950, 
grew to over 1,000 members in March, 
1955. Its founder was Rev. André 
Cauwe, S.J. 


p XAVIER UNIVERSITY, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will be host to the annual Con- 
ference on Business Problems of Catho- 
lic Institutions, July 21-23. Priests, 
Brothers and Sisters are invited to work- 
shops discussing such problems as com- 
munity support, tax legislation, budget- 
ing and fund-raising. 


p> THE SOCIAL THOUGHT of the 
World Council of Churches was the 
topic of a doctoral -thesis presented to 
the University of Geneva, Switzerland, 
by Rev. Edward Duff, S.J. In the de- 
tense of his thesis on June 14, Father 
Duff, formerly an editor on the staff of 
America, had as one of his examiners 
Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secre- 


p> 26 LAY MEMBERS and 14 seminar- 
ian members of the Catholic Evidence 
Guild of New York gave 48 hour-long 
talks on six busy street-corners of New 
York during June. In preparation for 
their summer campaign the lay mem- 
bers made a 3-day closed retreat. 


w® THE CATHOLIC HOUR, televi- 
sion program of the National Council 
of Catholic Men, now has available for 
distribution 31 of its TV programs on 
16 mm. sound film, For details write 
to NCCM, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


p> 500 COUPLES and several hundred 
priest chaplains are expected at the an- 
nual convention of the Christian Family 
Movement (CFM), Aug. 16-18, at the 
University of Notre Dame, Ind. Arch- 
bishop Joseph F. Rummel of New Or- 
leans and Father John L. Thomas, S.J., 
will be among the speakers. E. K. C. 
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Editorials 





Too Young to Marry? 


“They tried to tell us we're too young!” So went a hit- 
parade favorite of a few years ago. Have parents, 
churches and schools succeeded in selling that idea, or 
are our youth actually marrying “too young”? 

Earlier marriages, Lester A. Kirkendall, professor of 
family relations at Oregon State College, shows in a 
recent pamphlet, Too Young to Marry (Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, 25¢), are in 
fact the trend today. “The average age for women at 
the time of first marriage has dropped from 22.0 years 
in 1890 to 20.4 years in 1951; for men from 26.1 years 
to 22.6 years.” Fr. John J. O'Sullivan, family-life expert 
of the Catholic University of America, assures us that 
a pattern of earlier marriages will almost certainly re- 
main in America’s future. 

Is this trend for good or for ill? What of its relation- 
ship to a mounting index of family disorganization? 
Many studies of American family life agree in con- 
cluding that marriage at early ages tends to make for 
unhappiness. Yet it seems reasonable that younger 
people, being more flexible, should more readily face 
up to the demands for mutual adjustment that marriage 
makes of newlyweds. Why the discrepancy between 
the findings of social scientists and this common-sense 
expectation? 


IS YOUTH ADAPTABLE? 


In great part the answer seems to lie in a couple's 
degree of preparation for matrimony. Youth can be an 
advantage, if the young enter marriage with eyes wide 
open to such prosaic problems as family budgeting, the 
quick evanescence of “romance,” in-law relations, and 
who is supposed to walk crying babies in the middle 
of the night. Moreover, neither youth nor age can be 
a substitute for a true appreciation of marriage as a 
perpetual, sacramental union. 


Unfortunately, the amount of preparation available 
today appears to be far less than is needed. From his 
tour of 100 U.S. dioceses, Msgr. Irving A. DeBlane, 
director of the NCWC Family Life Bureau, finds that 
50 per cent of the Catholics who marry receive no 
formal pre-marriage instruction and another 20 per 
cent get only one talk. In his opinion, U.S. Catholics 
are “conformists—more creatures of their environment 
than creators of it.” They have not yet “presented 
America with a distinct, successful, acceptable pattern 
of family life.” 


HERE TO STAY 


How then should U.S. Catholics react to the sharp 
rise in early marriages? Whether we like it or not, such 
marriages promise to be a continuing part of the Ameri- 
can scene. Given the stabilizing effect of children on 
married life, this trend may be welcomed, since earlier 
marriages tend to be more fruitful. Wisely, too, the 
Church through the centuries has-recognized the im- 
portance of local differences in establishing a minimum 
age for marriage. But ethnic, regional and social class 
differences aside, how young is “too young to get 
married”? 

Though opinions may vary on the number of years 
required for economic, social, and even physiological 
maturity, it would seem that the crucial point to be 
looked for is that of emotional maturity in the pro- 
spective spouses. Greater age alone is no guarantee of 
a happy and enduring marriage. What must be 
measured, as James H. S. Bossard, sociologist of the 
University of Pennsylvania, writes in the New York 
Times Magazine (June 24), is “the extent of a person's 
capacity to deal with life on a normal adult level.” For 
the girl of 20 and the boy of 22, abiding faith and 
generosity can mean more than added years. 


The Fiesta in the Headlines 


We aren't surprised when some of the less responsible 
newspapers give us a sauced-up, love-angled account 
of an event that deserves serious and competent 
handling. When we lay down our four or five cents 
for one of these dailies, we know that we are getting 
exactly what we pay for—a few pennies’ worth of sen- 
sation and “cheesecake,” lacquered over with a thin 
coat of religion and patriotism. 

From the reputable papers, however, we expect a 
lot more. Generally we get it; but now and again they 
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too seem unable to resist the temptation to pull an 
entire event out of focus by a startling head and a 
totally misleading topic sentence. On June 24 both the 
New York Times and Herald-Tribune buried an im- 
portant and significant story under such sensational and 
distracting headlines. 

The day before on the campus of Fordham Univer- 
sity 35,000 of New York’s Puerto Ricans gathered for a 
day-long fiesta in honor of their patron, St. John the 
Baptist. Some came on foot. Others came by chartered 
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bus, private car, truck and motorcycle from all over 
Greater New York. The fiesta had been planned for 
months. It was a day of intense spiritual meaning for 
our fellow-citizens from Puerto Rico. The occasion was 
dignified by the presence of the Cardinal Archbishop 
of New York, the Bishop of San Juan, P. R., the Mayor 
of New York and the Mayoress of San Juan. 

After the celebration of Mass, one part of the day’s 
ceremonies was the traditional breaking of a four-foot 
jug, a pinata, by Mayor Wagner. When this took place 
there was some jostling in the crowd as people swelled 
forward to get one of the hundreds of small gifts inside 
the pinata. No one was injured in the momentary crush. 
Yet the next day’s front-page headline in the Herald- 
Tribune read: EXCITED FIESTA THRONG SURGES AT WAG- 
NER, SPELLMAN, WOMAN Mayor. The Times went right 
along: MAYOR AND CARDINAL ARE JOSTLED IN FIESTA GIFT 
rusH. A more than casual reader might have been able, 
by ferreting out the rest of the story on an inside page, 
to learn that something else happened that day at 


Fordham. But he would have had to dig it out for him- 
self. 

This incident calls to mind a letter which a former 
Editor-in-Chief of America felt obliged to write to the 
New York Times on July 25, 1953. Commenting on 
what he said had been a breach of journalistic integrity 
in two Times news stories, he added: “I also think the 
question of ‘souping up’ of headlines calls for self-ex- 
amination on the part of editors.” 

Last week (in an article, “Have We the Right to 
Know?”) this Review asked whether needless restric- 
tions are currently being put on newspapers and news- 
gathering agencies by the arbitrary decisions of govern- 
mental agencies. It is a good question and should be 
squarely faced. But an equally valid one is whether 
our reporters and editors are as eager to publish the 
facts as they are to gather them. The harm is done 
now. The fiesta is history. The papers gave us a big 
headline, but missed the story. If they had really tried, 
they could have done better. 


“Giving Is Good Business” 


On reading your favorite columnist, or poet, have you 
ever found yourself coming to a full stop and exclaim- 
ing spontaneously: “I wish my maiden Aunt Emily, or 
my old golfing pal Herman could read that. Why, it’s 
almost word for word what I’ve been telling them, 
earnestly but fruitlessly, for lo, these many years.” 

If you have ever had an experience like this—and who 
hasn’t?—you'll know how we felt on reading a speech 
on business philanthropy which Donald K. David de- 
livered on May 10 before the Chamber of Commerce 
of Greater Philadelphia. The subject is one which Mr. 
David knows, so to speak, inside and out. During his 
long tenure as Dean of the Harvard School of Business 
Administration, he often went, hat in hand, seeking 
corporation funds for this or that worthy educational 
project. More recently, as Vice Chairman of the Ford 
Foundation’s Board of Directors, he has played the 
royal role of dispenser of largesse. So when Mr.°David 
says, as he said to his Philadelphia audience, that 
“corporate bread cast upon the waters of philanthropy 
will come back with butter on it,” businessmen ought to 
sit up straight in their chairs and listen. 

More especially those businessmen might listen who, 
as they read this, catch themselves mumbling to them- 
selves that corporations exist to make money, not to 
give it away. Maybe to continue making money, they 
ought to think seriously of giving some away. 

That is Mr. David’s point, and he makes it persua- 
sively and well. The American people, he reminded his 
hearers, are not the sort to live placidly with juvenile 
delinquency, a hospital shortage, an overcrowded edu- 
cational system, unconquered diseases like cancer, and 
other social and cultural deficiencies. They will insist 
that something be done. If nobody else does it, they 
will summon Uncle Sam to undertake the job. 

Now Mr. David is no throwback to the piping times 
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of William McKinley, or even the pre-depression days 
of Calvin Coolidge. He appreciates that modern govern- 
ments have to undertake many activities which our 
forefathers never thought of. But he also knows that 
modern governments are doing many things today by 
default. They are doing things which private enter- 
prise could do just as well or better, but is not doing. 


GIVE TO SURVIVE 


This is dangerous, Mr. David thinks. That way runs 
“the tragic course of statism, of communism and of 
fascism.” It is indeed easy, he admits, “for persons 
of small vision and tight purse strings to say ‘let the 
government do it all’.” But let such persons take thought 
with themselves. Let them be convinced, as he is, “that 
if private enterprise philanthropy were to abdicate to 
the government, private enterprise business would fol- 
low not too far behind.” 

Such, then, is Mr. David’s hard-headed justification 
for corporation philanthropy. Only by giving to worthy 
social and cultural causes can business be sure of pre- 
serving itself. As for the legalities, it is no longer neces- 
sary, if it ever was, to justify corporate giving by point- 
ing out to stockholders that from its gift the company 
expects a direct, tangible return. It is sufficient, as the 
New Jersey Supreme Court said in 1952, that the cor- 
porate gift contribute in some way to the “actual sur- 
vival of the corporation in a free enterprise system.” 

Mr. David happily notes that corporation giving is 
much more common now than it used to be. He warns, 
nevertheless, that the needs are enormous—so enormous 
that in relation to them even the latest munificent Ford 
grants to colleges and hospitals are “pathetically small.” 
Business, he insists, must join in relieving these needs 
“to the limit of its ability.” 

To all of which we append a fervent “Amen.” 








TV Goes to School 
Franklin Dunham 


In THESE DAYS OF MOUNTING COSTS in educa- 
tion, which apply to high schools and colleges par- 
ticularly, though elementary education has not escaped 
the pressures either, every effort is being made to raise 
the standards of teaching while still meeting the prob- 
lems incident to increased enrolments. Other problems 
under discussion are the size of classes, which affects 
the number of teachers needed, and the increasing of 
plant facilities to keep pace with the increase of stu- 
dents. When we look at future as well as present needs, 
such problems assume alarming proportions. Catholic 
parochial schools, high schools and colleges share these 
problems with the bulk of American education, both 
private and tax-supported. 

To assume that television is a panacea for our educa- 
tional ills is to roam in a world of fancy. But there is a 
very large and conservative body of educators who 
would endeavor to harness this new gitt of God in the 
service of schools. Television has two characteristics 
which set it apart from all other teaching aids; 1) it is 
immediate, it records what is going on as it occurs, and 
2) it gives the eyes an added dimension by viewing 
what is going on from the vantage point of the 
camera—a point the average person can hardly attain 
unless suspended in mid-air. These characteristics make 
TV an ideal laboratory assistant and, at the same time, 
give it a unique intimacy of presentation. 

Pope Pius XII has recognized these characteristics 
in no less than three addresses made before communi- 
cations groups this past year. Even as early as New 
Year's Day, 1954, in addressing the Italian episcopate, 
he drew attention to television’s essential values: 


And just as the first steps of television here in 
Rome, as if in favorable omen, contributed to ren- 
der more solemn the inauguration of the Marian 
Year, so may its further development help in the 
succeeding triumphs of Jesus and Mary, rendering 
more radiant in the souls of all men of good will 
“the light that enlightens every man who comes 
into the world” (John 1:9) and bringing into every 
home and every place where this instrument pene- 
trates “whatever things are true, whatever honor- 





Mr. Dunham is Chief of Radio-Television, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
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able, whatever just, whatever holy, whatever lov- 
able.” Thus will it advance the cause of civilization, 
of religion, and of peace, and “the God of peace 
will be with you” (Phil. 4, 8-9). 


Catholics thus have a great obligation to use tele- 
vision wisely in teaching, and the record of accomplish- 
ment is very great, particularly in the United States, 
where television has been so bountifully available. 

Outstanding in the propagation of the faith has been 
Bishop Fulton J: Sheen with his regular television visits 
to the homes of America, as well as the network pro- 
grams of the National Council of Catholic Men and 
other Catholic organizations. “If,” as President Arthur §. 
Adams of the American Council on Education has said, 


television is the means of extending the campus of 
the university or college to an area covering at least 
a sixty-mile radius from its center, then this new 
medium possesses vast potential'ties for carrying 
the work of the university to many thousands of 
people who cannot conveniently attend its courses, 
much as they would like to. 


Other uses beyond that of extension are being de 
veloped and practised in many universities, such as 
closed-circuit operations where college courses are 
given over television to greatly enlarged classes. These 
classes frequently meet with the teachers once a week 
rather than once a day. Equipment for closed circuit 
is relatively inexpensive and can be afforded by almost 
any institution of one thousaid students or more. 

Students taking courses partly by television, or even 
entirely by television, are found to achieve higher marks 
when taking exactly the same examinations as those 
who have received their instruction through conver- 
tional classrooms only. Why this is true, we do not yet 
know. Several research projects financed by the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education are now trying to 
discover this secret ingredient possessed by television. 
One such experiment on the junior college level is at, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., and another, on 
the university level, is at New York University. 

So far as the writer can discover, the man who 
pioneered the whole field of educational television is 
Rev. Roswell C. Williams, S.J., of The Creighton Uni- 
versity, Omaha, Neb. It is true that the writer himself, 
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while educational director of the National Broadcasting 
Company in the year 1985, did some preliminary work 
with very small audiences and reception on a very small 
screen (4 x 5 inches). The first religious program ever 
broadcast was a special Easter TV presentation of the 
Catholic Hour, with the then Monsignor Sheen as the 
speaker and the famous Paulist Choir, under the direc- 
tion of Rev. William J. Finn, C.S.P., providing chorus 
and boy soprano soloists for the program. This was 
over NBC at Easter, 1936. 


PIONEER 


Father Williams came along in 1945, when television 
was finally revived toward the end of World War II. 
Over experimental station WOW-TV, Omaha, he pro- 
duced the first programs linking television with the 
teaching of biology (and later dentistry ) as a practical 
subject for young doctors in training, and for even more 
doctors in practice who wished to keep abreast of new 
developments in their profession. We all know what 
has come from these ea:ly beginnings: valuable pro- 
grams for all subjects in the curriculum and a vast de- 
velopment of closed-circuit television for dental, med- 
ical and surgical practice. Who knows what advantages 
television will bring to education in the future? 

While we are dealing with the subject of closed- 
circuit television let us say that there is apparentlv no 
difference between closed-circuit television (within a 
building or a group of buildings) and regularly broad- 
cast television except that in the former you have a 
specialized audience and great latitude for experimenta- 
tion. The farther you broadcast, the less control you 
have over experimentation. 

The advent of radio broadcasting was a challenge 
to education in our country. It resulted in many univer- 
sities acquiring. radio stations. Some of these were 
dropped after only a short trial period, for the most 
part because of financial difficulties; most universities 
simply could not meet the expenses involved. 

When television was introduced in 1945 and 1946, 
educators saw their opportunity. By 1950, when hear- 
ings of the Federal Communications Commission were 
held to set aside channels for the exclusive use of edu- 
cation, 83 representatives from almost as many organi- 
zations and institutions went to Washington to plead 
for these special channels. They got 242, or almost 12 
per cent of all the available channels. This has since 
been raised to 258 channels to cover areas not originally 
contemplated for such use. 


FOLLOW-UP 


In bringing to fruition the potentialities of educa- 
tional television, two men have been outstanding: Rev. 
Celestin J. Steiner, S.J., president of the University of 
Detroit, and Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., president of St. 
Louis University. Both these men have acted as chair- 
men of the community groups which fostered the edu- 
cational stations in their respective cities and helped 
raise the funds for their installation and operation. Inas- 
much as installations for such powerful stations average 
a half-million dollars in cost, and operating costs often 
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run to $300,000 a year, the financial obligations in- 
volved are not insignificant. But by sharing obligations 
and dividing costs among many, the prized stations are 
being built and operated successfully. 

As of this writing there are 24 educational TV sta- 
tions in 18 states. They are financed in various ways: 
State funds, pooling of resources by a number of 
schools, State plus private aid, etc. States with such 
stations are: Alabama (3); California (1); Colorado 
(1); Florida (1); Illinois (2); Iowa (1); Massachusetts 
(1); Michigan (2); Missouri (2) Nebraska (1); North 
Carolina (1); Ohio (2); Oklahoma (1); Pennsylvania 
(1); Tennessee (1); Texas (1); Washington (1); Wis- 
consin (1). 

Wherever there is university television, there is also 
invariably excellent parochial-school programming. The 
medium is likewise used by the public schools of the 
community in their classrooms. Even when there is no 
university activity, parochial schools have gone on their 
own to participate in this nation-wide movement. (See 
“Cleveland Catholic Schools on TV,” Am. 7/16/55.) 

What has been discovered to be of value in teaching 
with television? All tests show that to date, we can 
teach as well by television as by standard classroom 
practice. Where meetings, such as seminars on the col- 
lege level, are arranged as an added activity at weekly 
intervals, the results appear to be better. The results 
appear to be more satisfactory on the grade- or sec- 
ondary-school levels where there is a three-stage ar- 
rangement of preparation, reception of the program and 
follow-up. 


CATHOLIC CONTRIBUTION 


Catholic institutions are not lagging behind in the 
nation-wide educational TV effort. Twenty-six Catholic 
colleges and universities are participating in educa- 
tional TV. Their participation ranges from actual co- 
sponsoring of a station to presentation of scholarly pro- 
grams on national networks. _ 

Engaged in some form of cooperation with educa- 
t‘onal television are Barry College, Miami, Fla.; Boston 
College; The Catholic University of America; The 
Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr., De Paul Univer- 
sity, Chicago; University of Detroit; Duquesne Univer- 
sity, Pittsburgh; Georgetown University; Immaculate 
Conception Seminary, Darlington, N. J.; John Carroll 
University, Cleveland, Ohio; Loyola University, Chi- 
cago; Loyola University, Los Angeles; Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee; Mt. St. Joseph Teachers College, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; University of Notre Dame, Ind.; Univer- 
sity of Portland, Ore.; Quincy College, Quincy, IIL, 
Regis College, Denver; St. Louis University; St. Mary’s 
University, San Antonio, Texas; College of St. Scholas- 
tica, Duluth, Minn.; Santa Clara University, Calif.; 
University of San Francisco; University of Scranton; 
Seattle University; Xavier University, Cincinnati. 

Catholic institutions will share mightily in whatever 
glory is achieved in U.S. educational television. Some 
of us believe that TV teaching may easily be the most 
significant contribution made to education in the 20th 
century. 
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Rift in the Modern World 
Thomas P. Coffey 


Ir IS BECOMING INCREASINGLY CLEAR to me 
with the years that the world has divided itself in our 
times into two great camps. These do not represent any 
narrowly political, economic or sociological outlooks; 
nor do they adequately reflect the differences of creed 
and cult that separate men one from another. Yet all 
men find themselves in one or the other of these two 
camps, ranged on one side or the other of a vast, almost 
impassable gulf. 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE 


The first camp is composed of those who still retain 
the will to live and not merely to survive. Whatever 
their weaknesses and vacillations, they are able to sur- 
mount the difficulties, the antagonisms and the contra- 
dictions of daily contact with a hard world. They recog- 
nize the failures of the past with which they are in con- 
tact; they see the darkness and danger of the present in 
which they work; but they do not turn away from the 
future toward which they inevitably move. Possessed 
of a moral will to live, these are they who have hope. 

The second camp comprises those who have lost the 
spiritual agility necessary for human life. They have 
allowed the impulse for life within them to be eradi- 
cated, or better, ossified. It is not that they no longer 
understand why they should live, for many of them 
have faith; nor that they are inextricably caught in 
some moral shipwreck; nor that they lack fine homes 
and families as well as careers of success and accom- 
plishment. Their trouble is that, deep down, they do 
not wish to live, for these are they who have no hope. 

They daily meet death in a thousand forms which 
some call humiliation, some competition and others cir- 
cumstance, but which Christians have always called 
fear. And yet this death which they meet, because it is 
imaginary, does not do the work of the death they seek. 

Those in this second camp do not understand their 
past, for they have broken from it; they cling to the pres- 
ent only under the pressure of catchwords and slogans; 
and they turn away fearfully from the future. They are 
dissatisfied even with dissatisfaction, and therefore they 
do not complain; they are pessimistic even of pessi- 





Mr. Coffey is a religious-books editor for Macmillan 
Co. He is also lecturer in philosophy in the School of 
General Studies, Fordham University. 
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mism, and therefore they feel no resentment. They are 
tired of life, they are without the moral will to live. It 
is as if they had gone out early in the morning to try 
all the creeds of history and to test all the spiritual re- 
sources of mankind, and returned home in the evening 
detached, disappointed, broken-hearted, calling every- 
thing naive, unreal, ceremonious. 

These two camps, the camp of hope and that of 
despair, represent the most clear-cut division of men at 
the present time. This division began to be evident to 
the historian and the student of culture a generation 
ago, as they watched the dissolution of the humani- 
tarian and the optimistic creeds that ruled the thought 
of the 19th century. In this generation it made all of us 
painfully aware of its presence in the pressures and ten- 
sions created by changes in our political structure, our 
class arrangements and our international relations. ‘It 
will become a matter of the utmost significance to the 
youth of the next generation as they observe the rise 
and fall of states, the increase of competition and 
rivalry among men, and the patterns that human 
thought will take in an effort to stem the tide of bar- 
barism that threatens us. 


WHO IS FOR LIFE? 


It would be an error to say that the first camp is the 
Catholic camp and that the other is the non-Catholic; 
or even that the first camp is Christian and that the 
other is non-Christian. I have known men who were 
neither Catholic nor Christian, and who yet were, I am 
sure, men of hope: men who preserved that thirst for 
fulfilment, that radical eagerness for life, that contempt 
of all imaginary death which are the marks of hope. 
And I have also known many for whom, unfortunately, 
the Christian faith was nothing but a calling card, a 
necessary social gesture which never became more than 
a decoration of their activities. 

What is certain, however, is that the center of the 
first camp is militantly Catholic. It is composed of those 
who are in continual contact with the doctrine and the 
spiritual resources of the Church and who seek to im- 
plement the Christian message in their actions and in 
their practical attitudes to the real. What is also cer- 
tain is that the core of the second camp is irreversibly 
pagan. It embraces those who, however unknowingly, 
are possessed of the worse parts of an ancient pagal- 
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ism with all its fears, all its uncertainty and irresolute 
wavering, all its frustration. For these, life is admittedly 
a trap, not a gift; it would have been much better, they 
say, if they had never been. Around these two centers, 
the Catholic center and the pagan center, rotate the 
mass of men who are seeking solutions to the present 
crises of the world and who will either fulfil the aspira- 
tions or stir up the fears of a generation yet to be born. 
On the success of the first camp depends the well-being 
of the future. 

I will provide a test by which we may gauge the de- 
gree of success of the first camp in the struggle that is 
now taking place in the world, and I will indicate the 
way in which we may guide ourselves to it. 

In the first camp, men understand and appreciate the 
meaning of the vocation of life. In the second, men 
speak of success or of profession or of career, accord- 
ing to whatever materialistic aspect of their activity 
they wish to stress for the moment. Men of the first 
camp appreciate the value of the family and the respon- 
sibility involved in the rearing of the young. The others 
regard the rearing of children as a chore which restricts 
their pleasure without reason. Consequently, they will 
delimit it in accordance with their own desires. In the 
first camp, men recognize their destiny to live in the 
harmony and solidarity of brotherhood with their fel- 
lows. In the second, a man comes to look upon other 
men as the playthings of his imagination, the tools of 
his unreasonable ambitions or the propagandists of his 
preposterous ideas and opinions. 

In the first camp, all things are but the means to the 
adequate achievement of a final destiny. Thus, all 
things are the cause of the same exaltation and joy. 
Good and evil, cooperation with one’s fellows as well 
as the struggle with suffering, wickedness and death, 
are all informed by one Spirit which overshadows 
them: each is but a step toward real life. 

In the second camp, each thing, each situation, each 
activity, must remain forever an end in itself because 
they admit of no commerce with the divine element. 
Life is a process that has no meaning if it has no goal. 


Pius XII to the Polish 


Unforgettable events manifest in a peculiar way 
to the Polish people that the Holy Mother of God 
is their savior from every danger, especially when 
the Catholic faith, that most precious of treasures 
inherited from their forefathers, and their strong 
and close bonds with the Apostolic See—the glory 
and strength of your nation—are subjected to trial. 

Despite many a hostile ambush, these intimate 
ties with Peter’s See, the pillar of truth, have never 
been broken or loosened, thanks to the vigilant 
care of your heavenly Lady and Patron. This is 
the Polish nation’s proudest boast and a stimulus 
to the strongest possible resistance against the 
godless forces which unfortunately try to weaken 








Hierarchy 


If we wish to discover whether a man is a member 
of the first or of the second camp, we have only to 
see how he stands on these matters. There is no middle 
course. From our reading of the magazines and news- 
papers, we can easily see that the existence of these 
two camps is not confined to our own neighborhoods, 
or to our own States. The two camps embrace the 
whole world, and the opposition between them will 
become more conscious and deliberate as time passes. 
There will eventually come a time when one or the 
other must conquer. 


CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIANS 


The second camp is unaware of the very meaning of 
Christianity. It does not realize that Christ introduced 
into the fabric of time the sense of initiative and pur- 
poseful effort. It rejects obligation when that is incon- 
venient, and human restriction when that is unpleasant 
and suffering whenever possible, because it does not 
understand the pattern into which these things were 
woven in the plan for the renewal of the world. It does 
not acknowledge that a radical eagerness for life was 
infused into the human soul at a moment when, para- 
doxically, Life Itself died that He might by His death 
attain further life through others. 

Since the second camp cannot understand Christ, it 
cannot understand the Christian who relives Christ. It 
cannot understand the conflict that man, by the very 
nature of his being, must undergo if he is really to live. 
The men of this second camp do not know any direc- 
tion; they act blindly, haphazardly. They have no 
sense of significant realization, of Christian achieve- 
ment. Their story is that of the failure of hope. 

Each day we observe a fragment of the history that 
is happening all over the world, but we also observe the 
whole of an ideology which has gradually broken down 
and is now disintegrating. If the men of the first camp 
do not actively intervene and bring about the restora- 
tion of Christian principles to society, the disintegra- 
tion of the old order is going to leave a lot of wreckage 
behind it. 





or poison your nation, which is so attached to the 
Catholic religion. 

Let the Poles, therefore, traditional heirs of 
courage that they are, not weaken in spirit despite 
the storm that rages around them, but let them 
remain calm, constant and dignified, trusting in . 
God Almighty who knows no obstacle, who 
chastises the mighty and the proud with but a 
single breath. “Believe in the Lord, your God, 
and you shall be secure” (2 Par., 20:20). 





Letter addressed to His Eminence Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski, Primate of Poland, and the other mem- 
bers of the Polish Hierarchy, Dec.°8,.1955. 
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Hallowmas Eve 


The delicate, airy tree of the Druids, the rowan 
with its berries, this burn; but avoid the weak 
tree, burn not the slender hazel. 

(From a Celtic tale.) 


Orange on black I see the moon climbing 

Out of the fields stripped and stacked with hay, 
Beyond the barns steeples and weathercocks, 
Into the witching fingers of the druid trees. 


Under a black entanglement of branches 
I walk and remember Allhallows’ eve tonight: 
A time for exorcism and for fire. 


Soul of man, when will you find 
Release from darkness and the labyrinth 
Of trees that shut you in your own desire? 


Jack o’ lanterns grin from scattered windows. 
I hear the children shouting: trick or treat. 


Soul of man, have you now forgotten 

The wound that bleeds beneath your masquerade? 
Poor will-o’-the-wisp, in skeleton clothing, 

Dancing macabre steps on lifeless leaves, 

You see no further than your mask of mocking, 
Nor know the bonfire burning in your preparation. 


And yet we say tomorrow is Allhallows’ day, 
And weicome this lazar month with Mass 
And plainsong, garnering the year’s harvest 
In the Sacrament. And yet we pray 

The witchcraft of this evil night begone 

In the holy matins of the morning's light. 


Above the wizard branches of the trees 
The moon rides freely in the midnight air: 
Bright center in a catherine-wheel of stars. 


Jack o’ lanterns grin from gothic windows. 
I hear the children chanting: trick or treat. 
James F. Cortrer 
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Never Oblique 


“Most of the people I write for are dead” 
W. H. Auden 

Write for the dead, not of, he said. 
Why not? Shades can be good companions. Now, 
beyond all need of definition, they 
have form. Stateless, beyond geography, 
they are a state. Silent, they breathe in awe, 
bowed to Beatitude, yet still, like one 
who has just brought his sentence to its close, 
share wisdom with alerted, waiting ears 
all too aware of time. 


There is rapport. 
Such souls see certainty, the crawling fog 
of doubt sun-dissipated; they have proved, 
totaled, and justified the sum of heaven; 
measured the corners of eternity— 
to find all angles right, never oblique, 
never obtuse. 


Is it the dead to whom 
a poet speaks, for whom a poem is? 
Again, why not? Paul’s paradoxical 
Te Deum-Requiem for death’s defeat 
choirs to living and to dead alike; 
earlier, Easter and Emmaus assert 
the pierced walls’ strange prehensility. 


Only the risen, or the spirit-blessed., 

can read the face of beauty, recognize 

creation’s connotative truth, converse 

with order. Only unscaled eyes can find 

significance in image and decode 

apocalyptic symbol; comprehend 

at last the fullest meaning of the Word. 
James Epwarp Tosi 


The Game 


The voice that called to singing Herbert, “Child,” 
I hear tonight, and like a candle lit 

against the gloomtide and the junglewild, 

I lean to it. 


Before my woodland sleep is blackly briered. 
I sift a harvest of the huddled years: 
grapefalls of gold and flesh, so long desired, 
then loved past tears. 


Now, “Child,” impatient puff of sand, is hurled 
again, and God and I play blindman’s buff. 
My turn, and darkness shines. “My Lord. The World 


is not enough.” 
RAYMOND RosELIEP 
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Young Girls 


Young girls are columbine, or mountain mint, 
but by genus, always turned to light. 
And light is love. Though balladeers have sung 
a facile lore, a truer witness is the night. 


There is something in the turn of columbine 


or mountain mint, more than star-crossed poetry has said. 


Columbine and mountain mint are wed 
to archetypal sunlight: Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring 
(less by Bach than by the pulse-beat). 


Columbine—a mere conceit—is ballet-slipper ribbons 
looped upon the finial of a chair; wheaten body 
consonant witl; April; lips shaped flute-derivative. 
And mountain mint is scoured pewter; cradling arms 
and word shapes making primer stories live. 


Who or what has dooms to give 
of shadow: atom or abstraction; admonishment or age, 
columbine or mountain mint resurge toward sun 
by flakes of miracle on flowerage. 


The warranty of living is in genus 
always turned to light, 
and found—not grossly—but, o greatly multiplaned, 
in Dante’s wood, in unpremeditated night. 
SisTER M. MAuRA 


Shadowbrook Revisited 


ALL of us had always said we would return 

To our huge and hilly house of bread, 

And stroll remembered lanes and slowly learn 
The truth of what our Novice Master said. 

In the smoking fall, perhaps, we would come 
Looking for parts of us we somewhere lost, 

And climb October trees bright with frost 

And love with the ascetic of the young. 


Mother, why did the fire within those autumn trees, 
The flame within the branched and Berkshire sky 
Not go out, but hiss and fall on these, 

Our selves, our brothers, fathers, Mother, why? 
Better not to come than now behold 

Our high and hilly house brought so low: 

See where the ancient embers smoke and glow 
Where Christ was young and boyish beads were told. 


But He is passion, too, and here is sour Lent, 
With fish and fasts and furtive yellow grass, 
And all our frozen crosses, burnt and bent, 

Will twist and rise in time for evening Mass. 


And Easter still will daybreak in the night 

Blinding us who cannot see for tears. 

The everlasting hills that stood for years 

Move and skip, are dressed and crowned with light. 
LEONARD McCarTHY 
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Soeurs de Charite: March, 1956 


The three tricornes beat up against the gale; 
Three caravels in blue and white. 
Habits belly and flap, 
Rosaried hawsers sway. 
Fat one’s cheeks red-painted by the Velasquez wind, 
Small one rolling a little like a ship, 
Mary’s the name of the third. 
(And of all three. ) 
Sea-year’s behind they've left the cinema-castled Spains 
That other lady craft set sail for. 
Their unimaginable, oft-imagined India lies still ahead 
Behind the landfall isle, San Salvador. 
Brides of the true Poseidon, 
Three-pronged, tridentine God, 
They ride this northern ocean of keen air, 
As steel true to their lodestone, cruciform compass. 
America sings in the questing far blue eyes. 
Blazes a monstrance in each galleoned heart. 
CuHaries A. BRADY 


Paulinus of Nola 


Year after year upon St. Felix’ Feast 

Paulinus took up his quill and wrote a poem. 
Outside midwinter raged and the Vandal beast 
Howled in the cold around the hills of Rome; 


But in Campania this one day was spring. 
“Bird-voices are unlocked and in that sun 
Yearly the hoarfrost blossoms and I sing 

A new song for I know that day is come 


Which is the springtide of the winter soul.” 
All his parishioners marshaled in a row, 
Bishop Paulinus in chasuble and stole 

Led the procession through the country snow 


With cross and plainsong to the church’s door. 
The Saint said Mass, and for the sermon he 
Read from his poem a minute’s time or more; 
Then the silence of Mysterium Fidei. 


Bells jangled; at the Ite, missa est 

The people scattered and were lost across 
The snows, leaving the Bishop to unvest 

And pray his verse before the listening cross. 


The sun withdrew; the cold came marching in, 
Covered Campania, farmland, church and town. 
And what remains of what that winter’s been? 
Verses in minuscule some monk wrote down. 


Paulinus of Nola in the parish of 
His heart, seated with parchment and his quill, 
Listened a moment to his spring’s first love 
Singing within him and we hear it still. 

James F. Correr 
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Christians In The Home 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC FAMILY 
By John L. Thomas, S.J. Prentice-Hall. 
471p. $6.75 


This is one of the most significant pieces 
of sociological research to come from 
the pen of a Catholic scholar in recent 
years, not only because it deals with 
the family, but chiefly because it makes 
available for the first time empirical 
data drawn from the files of the Separa- 
tion Court of the Archdiocese of Chi- 
cago. 

Father Thomas’ objective in writing 
this book is not the narrow aim of 
counting broken marital noses and re- 
porting the obvious depressing causes 
of fracture. What makes this book 
rather unique is that it faces up to a 
problem long discussed in rectories and 
chancery offices but never examined 
with such objectivity and thoroughness. 
The question is posed: How can Catho- 
lic family life in the United States, 
hitherto known for its fertility and 
stability, acknowledged as having no 
peer in training citizens for two worlds, 
maintain itself in the face of familial 
disintegration all around itP Can a 
minority culture survive in a civiliza- 
tion so inimical to its values? 

After the question is stated and the 
characteristics of the American Catholic 
family set down, this book proceeds in 
three steps. The first important section 
ought to make the book “must” reading 
for non-Catholic scholars. It deals with 
the Catholic concept of marriage. Like 
it or not, non-Catholics henceforth will 
be able to relate Church legislation on 
marriage and well-known Catholic posi- 
tions to the overall Catholic theology. 

The description of family breakdown 
among Catholics is drawn exclusively 
from the Chicago data. More than 
three-fourths of Catholic break-ups are 
due to drink, adultery, irresponsibilty, 
and clashing temperaments, in descend- 
ing order of importance, with drink 
and adultery accounting for 55 per cent 
of the separations. Father Thomas 
makes the very valid point, contrary to 
so much psychiatric opinion, that drink 
and adultery are not merely symptoms 
of dissatisfaction with marriage. They 
stand alone as disintegrating factors. 
People, otherwise happily married, 
drink and commit adultery to the harm 
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of their union. The disintegrating fac- 
tors vary with the length of the mar- 
riage. Break-ups within the first year 
are due in the main to in-law trouble 
and financial irresponsibility. After five 
vears, drink and adultery are the real 
culprits. The unstabilizing effect of 
mixed marriages does not appear in 
direct quarrels over religion but in more 
subtle ways which disclose basic dis- 
agreement over the nature and purpose 
of marriage itself. Conflict between 
Catholic and non-Catholic appears usu- 
ally in two major areas, the education 
of the children and the refusal of free- 
dem to practice religion. Of course, 
the sample studied has this bias that it 
deals with couples already separated 
or about to separate. The universe of 
Catholic couples in Chicago- would 


probably indicate some variations not. 


found in this book. 

The last important part of the book 
deals with, “Programs for Survival.” 
Here Father Thomas is particularly 


he 





Y\\~ 


—— 
good. It is his view that Catholics, if 
they are to preserve their distinct family 
values, need to keep in mind two 
things. First, the permanent family 
values and the specific means used to 
implement them in a given society are 
distinct. The former are unchangeable; 
the latter must be geared to the cus- 
toms and practices of the age and cli- 


mate. Consequently, the modern Catho-.. 


lic family must not be compared ‘in 
detail to the nineteenth century family 
or to the Irish and Italian family and 
found wanting, but must develop cus- 
toms and practices consistent with its 
own ideals and the needs of the times. 
Second, Catholic couples need both a 
spiritual and a social approach, a posi- 
tive program, and the support of each 
other and our own institutions, particu- 
larly the neighborhood community 
called the parish, if they as the minority 
are to meet the strain of non-conformity 
with the dominant culture. It is for 
this reason that we may expect family- 


life programs to preoccupy the Ameri- 
can Church of the future, as school 
programs used to in the past. The 
genius of Cana and the Christian Fam- 
ily Movement is that they give this 
support and supply this program. The 
enthusiastic support both have received 
from engaged and married couples is 
a sign that lay people see the problem 
as clearly as Father Thomas. 

I warmly recommend, this book to 
anyone who considers himself a leader 
or an active participant in family-life 
movements. GeorcE A. KELLY 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE 

By Edward W. O’Rourke. Newman 
Foundation of University of Illinois. 235p. 
$3 


As a guide to those who are preparing 
for marriage this book was written. 
Father O’Rourke has drawn on over ten 
years experience. teaching and coun- 
selling young people at the University 
of Illinois. He makes clear that marriage 
is a venture engaging the whole person 
—an aspect that is too often overlooked 
in recent books on marriage. The moral 
and religious aspects of marriage are 
given their proper emphasis. The topi- 
cal outline which precedes each chap- 
ter, and the discussion questions which 
follow each, make the book adaptable 
for discussion groups. In its total de- 
sign the book should not only provide 
a wealth of information, but provoke 
the questions for which young people 
contemplating marriage ought to be 
seeking answers. 

The book is divided into four sec- 
tions: love and marriage, preparation 
tor marriage, family life, the medical 
and moral aspects of marriage. A brief 
appendix deals with two additional 
subjects: the feminist movement, vit- 
ginity and the religious life. 

While the first section stresses super- 
natural conjugal love; and the super- 
natural aspects of marriage, the physical 
part is not neglected. The combined 
presentation is such that love and 
marriage are founded on the only basis 
which can give promise of the perma- 
nence and unity which their nature 
demands. There is a brief, clear presen- 
tation of both civil and ecclesiastical 
law concerning marriage. This section 
is concluded by some useful hints on 
arranging for the wedding and by an 
explanation of the Catholic marriage 
ceremony. 

The author properly places the 
preparation for marriage in early child- 
hood. No doubt his own observation 
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has shown him, as it has others, that 
the foundations of a happy marriage 
are laid in a sane Christian attitude 
toward sex. Thus proper sex instruction 
is made the first step in the remote 
preparation for marriage. Some useful 
hints are given for parents who must 
instruct children, and the principal 
reasons why parents fail in this obliga- 
tion are analyzed. Another necessary 
element in the preparation for marriage 
is the virtue of chastity. This topic, 
together with the choice of the mar- 
riage partner, mixed marriage, dating 
and courtship are the remaining head- 
ings in this section. 

While maintaining the supernatural 
tone of the entire work, the author 
includes in his treatment of family life 
many practical suggestions. He treats 
the problem of adjustment to married 
life with a great amount of understand- 


ing and wisdom. The suggestions for 
prayer and religious instruction, for 
work and recreation in the home round 
out as complete a consideration as one 
might expect in a small space. 

The medical and moral problems in- 
troduced are divorce, birth control and 
eugenics. A chapter on population 
supplements the material on birth con- 
trol, the principal arguments for which 


are handled effectively by means of . 


question and brief answer. 

As a whole, the book provides a 
guide and basis of discussion for those 
preparing for marriage. It presents the 
Christian outlook on marriage and 
family life with a fine mingling of 
theory and practical direction. One 
slight error, listing the impediment of 
mixed religion as invalidating on page 
61, is corrected a few pages later. 

VINCENT DE P. LEE 


The Communist Mirage 


THE CHANGING WORED OF 
SOVIET RUSSIA 
By David J. Dallin. Yale U. 395p. $5 


For practically a half-century the inter- 
national spotlight has focused on the 
Soviet Union. Since World War II es- 
pecially, both in the East and in the 
West, the USSR has become a power 
to reckon with. Because of the central- 
ized control of its life, events have been 
shaped too rapidly for analyses to keep 
pace. For that reason, David Dallin’s 
book, an outgrowth and revision of his 
earlier The Real Soviet Russia, aptly 
calls the USSR a “Changing World.” 
But his dissection of the USSR as Soviet 
Russia only is apt to mislead. 

The author divides his work into three 
sections: the new classes in this “class- 
less” society, the internal system of the 
state and the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union. Each category is documented, 
charted where possible, and the effect 
of each on the whole society and on 
the world assayed. Mr. Dallin clarifies 
what may still confuse many, i. e., the 
meaning of the new “intelligentsia” in 
the Soviet Union, “state employes or 
state officialdom,” the workers and peas- 
ants, and the role of forced labor in the 
Soviet economy. 

In the internal structure, he examines 
the evolution of communism, its devia- 
tions, the Stalin-Trotsky controversy, 
the army and the secret police, and f- 
nally, the “new” religious policy. But, 
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even considering the changes made dur- 
ing the present post-Stalin period, the 
author does not hold out much hope 
for our time. While he does maintain 
that the era of the “passionate Commun- 
ist” is gone, nevertheless “the idea that 
a new social revolution is in the making, 
in which not only the political power, 
but the ruling stratum as well, will go 
down, must be abandoned” (p. 386). 
The free world must not hope to turn 
the clock back, but must learn to live 
with this giant as it is or as it evolves of 
itself. 

Mr. Dallin, however detailed his ana- 
lysis, has apparently lost his faith in 
man. A Russian by birth, and perhaps a 
Socialist by conviction, he sees the So- 
viet Union as immovably built on the 
double principle of “universal state 
economy and exclusive political power” 
(p. 9). He does not reckon with what is 
in man himself. While neither homo 
politicus nor homo economicus can or- 
ganize for revolt in the USSR today, his- 
tory has shown where homo humanus 
can supersede and overcome regimenta- 
tion and repression. No one can predict 
when or how man will manifest himself, 
but he will eventually be revolted by 
Dostoyevsky’s Grand Inquisitor and his 
panacea of “bread and security.” What 
he needs is motivation. The Russians, 
no less than the other nationalities under 
the Soviet yoke, are no different. 

Also, one may well ask if it is wise 
to see the Soviet Union in terms only: 





of the Russian republic, rather than as 
an unnatural, multi-national amalgam. 
Many of these nationalities have tasted 
freedom and have not forgotten its 
flavor. Hence the observer should not 
overlook the extent of the tensions 
inherent in the observable trend of the 
Soviet leaders to show favoritism to the 
Russians, 

At least to this extent Mr. Dallin’s 
claim to almost singular authority in 
Soviet affairs is weakened. “A foreigner,” 
he says, “cannot understand Russia un- 
less he can live with the people, work at 
a Soviet job, study in Soviet colleges, 
attend Soviet meetings and parties, work 
in a cooperative, even spend time in a 
Soviet jail.” (p. 5). Many a Soviet citi- 
zen, both Russian and non-Russian, has 
done just that and has come up with 
different solutions to this mysterious 
riddle. 

The Changing World of Soviet Russia 
carefully lists the ingredients of Soviet 
society and state. It still leaves unan- 
swered the question of why we should 
swallow the Soviet bill of fare, 

WattTER C, JASKIEVICZ 


STALIN'S GREAT SECRET 


By Isaac Don Levine. Coward-McCann. 
126p. $2.50 


This is an extremely important book— 
one that furnishes solid evidence in the 
case being built up in the Soviet Union 
against Stalin. As so often has happened 
there, a shift of favor and the vilification 
of one formerly in power might have 
been merely a move of expediency. 

Isaac Don Levine’s case, however, is 
built on evidence that he carefully eval- 
uates for us in this work. Though brief, 
this booklet proves to be a model case- 
study in establishing the authenticity of 
a document. It could well find an hon- 
ored place in a course on historical 
method. 
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Mr. Levine studies a letter that treats 
of Stalin’s work as an informer for the 
Tsarist secret police against the revolu- 
tionaries. The author anticipates every 
objection that could be brought against 
the authenticity of the letter and shows 
the long and careful work he did to 
answer each question. On the basis of 
this evidence I find it impossible to 
doubt that, in addition to his long- 
proved crimes, Stalin was a traitor even 
to the revolution. 

The dread secret of such treachery 
must have preyed on Stalin’s mind and 
driven him to a fury of destruction to 
wipe out everyone who could accuse 
him of the supreme crime. This could 
account for the otherwise senseless 
blood-purge of the late thirties. It 


| likewise explains certain details of the 








current Russian rewriting of history and 
certain obscurities of Stalin’s early biog- 
raphy. 

Here, too, could be the explanation 
of the frenzied repudiation of Stalin and 
all his works and pomps by his own 
former henchmen and associates. They 
realize that the horrid truth can no, 
longer be hidden and are preparing the 
people for, and disassociating them- 
selves from, the inexorable, catastrophic 
dénouement. 

Daily there are new indications that 
they may be already too late. Some 
foreign Communist parties are asking 
embarrassing questions; satellite peo- 
ples are taking heart and beginning to 
strike against their oppressors. Rum- 
blings are being heard even from with- 
in the Soviet Union, where the erst- 
while arrogant oppressors are hastening 
to give explanations to the oppressed. 


Maurice F. Meyers 


WORLD WITHOUT BARRIERS 
By Emanuel R. Posnack. Morrow. 420p. $5 


A comprehensive examination of both 
communism and capitalism in the world 
today is offered here. The book deals 
with all phases of communism: its 
origins, its history, its economics, 
philosophy, ethics, Soviet policies and 


| the cold war, and gives a step-by-step 


refutation. 
After the revolution he proposed, 


| Marx foresaw the development of a 








temporary dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, and subsequently a classless so- 
ciety. This development was to result 
from the action of the masses, and to be 
dependent upon the dialectical process. 

Lenin and Stalin carried the idea of 
leadership to the level of dictatorship, 
and never permitted the process to go 


beyond that point. Each of the Soviet 
leaders has had a different moral code, 
devised to justify his own objectives, 
irrespective of forced labor or the merci- 
less purging of millions of fellow coun- 
trymen. 

The major shortcoming of commu- 
nism is its failure to provide for initia- 
tive, incentive and individualism. Com- 
munism, as practised in Russia, requires 
forced work to meet the norms of the 
five-year-plans. Forced work can never 
be efficient. Russian communism also 
has forced uniformity of goods upon 
consumers. Result: a lower standard of 
living than in Western nations. Indi- 
vidualism has further been suppressed 
through the abolition of religion. 

Many of the adverse conditions that 
existed in capitalist nations in Marx’s 
time, and against which he was ve- 
hement in his condemnation, have been 
corrected through labor organizations, 
legislation and an_ increased social 
awareness on the part of industry. All 
these gains have been acquired without 
the revolution that was regarded as 
inevitable by Marx. 

After the refutation of Communist 
economics and principles, Mr. Posnack 
enumerates some of the faults of the 
capitalistic system. These faults have 
created man-made barriers which im- 
pede, and in some instances stop, the 
free flow of goods and natural and hu- 
man resources. 

Mr. Posnack acknowledges that so- 
cialistic features such as social security 
and guaranteed annual wage plans ex- 
ist in our economic system; and that 
control over monopolies is necessary 
and is recognized by the imposition of 
state regulations. We do. not have a 
purely competitive economic system in 
the United States, but an analysis of its 
behavior patterns and results, as com- 
pared with that of other systems, is 
favorable, 

As a solution to the problems created 
by the divergent forces of capitalism 
and communism, and as a means of 
reaching a dynamic equilibrium, Mr. 
Posnack proposes a “world without bar- 
riers.” In this never-never land, man- 
power can circulate freely, potential 
capacity can readily be transformed 
into actual production, trade is free and 
potential demand will supplement ac- 
tual demand, eliminate idleness and 
spur investment and business expansion. 

World without Barriers, which the 


jacket calls “a manifesto for a free 


world,” makes interesting and reward- 
ing, if somewhat utopian, reading. 
GeEzA GROSSCHMID 
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THE FORD FOUNDATION 
By Dwight MacDonald. Reynal. 174p. 
$3.50 


The model on display in the showroom 
here is the Ford Foundation, the giant 
philanthropic institution which in the 
last five years has handed out almost 
$700 million. The viewpoint is neither 
that of the scholar nor the debunker, 
but rather of the unimpressed window- 
shopper. 

Dwight MacDonald originally pub- 
lished this book as four articles in the 
New Yorker. None of the highly lac- 
quered, irreverent style has been 
scratched off in the. transfer. from fac- 
tory to showroom. Like the 1956 Ford 
itself, the work is ornamented with 
gadgets in the form of many facts. 
Some are amusing, some unexpected, 
some useless. But all are chrome-plated. 
They touch the historical precedents of 
the foundation, its bewildering inter- 
ests, its enemies (Westbrook Pegler, 
Fulton Lewis Jr. and the Reece Com- 
mittee, among others), its directors, 
who are captiously referred to as 
philanthropoids, and its policy switch 
in 1953 from the Bold New Look under 
Paul Hoffman to Safety First under 
Rowan Gaither, its present director. 

Mr. MacDonald is an informed and 
clever reporter. Much of his acerb wit, 
gieaned from devoted research into 
Fortune, Harper's and the financial 
page of the New York Times, is cen- 
tered on the philanthropoids them- 
selves. Mr. Hutchins, director of the 
Fund for the Republic (no longer a 
part of the foundation), is “the classical 
sophomore type”; Rowan Gaither is a 
“shy glad-hander, a_ public-relations 
man with a highly developed sense of 
privacy,” and Paul Hoffman, “the glit- 
tering ringmaster of the philanthropic 
circus. 

But what seems to the author the 
general ineffectiveness of the whole 
scheme lies, he feels, in the institution 
rather than in any personality. The 
foundation is simply muscle-bound with 
money which it must dole out too care- 
fully and too cautiously. Here he has a 
point. As other more serious studies 
have suggested, a foundation must 
necessarily suffer from institutionalized 
thinking in its financial benevolence. 
Henry Ford probably would not have 
spent his money as wisely as the foun- 
dation, but he might well have spent it 
more boldly. Mr. MacDonald would 
find Ford’s approach a whole lot more 
interesting. 

WILLIAM McINNES 
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THE WORD 


The children of this world are more 
prudent after their own fashion than the 
children of the light (Luke 16:8; Gospel 
for the Eighth Sunday after Pentecost). 
Yes; because, for one thing, the children 
of this world are highly alert to their 
own material advantage. If they suspect 
that they have a title to some hidden 
wealth, they will want to know a great 
deal about the whole situation. Some- 
times one must suppose that the earnest 
Catholic layman does not dream how 
spiritually rich he is in the Mystical 
Body of Christ, as he surely does not 
realize how important he is in that same 
Body. 

The Catholic layman shares in 
the priestly function of Christ in the 
Church, first, by his ordinary, non- 
clerical life insofar as that life is sacri- 
ficial in character and conscious in- 
tent, and secondly, by his priestlike 
position as head of a family. In addi- 
tion and, perhaps, most importantly, 
the layman participates in the priestly 
office by his true relationship to the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass. 

In religion as elsewhere it is generally 
a mistake to make an issue of mere 
terminology unless the questionable ex- 
pression carries a suggestion of down- 
right falsehood or heresy. When a 
patient batch of young seminarians used 
to groan out a dreary hymn, one line 
of which snivelled, “O to be beloved by 
Thee,” a perceptive theologian merely 
labeled the thing “the B-B hymn,” and 
let it go at that. Nevertheless, we may 
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WORLD 


By Douglas Hyde 


The author of J Believed now 
tells of the invisible struggle which 
is being waged between Commu- 
nism and Christianity for the soul 
of Asia. It is timely, well-written, 
and full of vivid facts and details 
of life in war-scarred Korea; but 
the facts and details would make 
little sense had not Douglas Hyde 
set them so firmly in their place as 
part of a world-wide pattern. The 
author combines the observant eye 
of the trained journalist with the 
moral vision of a man who has, 
after a long search, arrived at the 
certainty of Faith. A selection of 
The Thomas More Book Club. 

$3.50 
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justly and almost bitterly complain of 
tlie common Catholic idioms, to say 
Mass and to hear Mass, because the 
phrases do convey a distinct impres- 
sion which is the exact opposite of the 
religious truth involved. To say some- 
thing is to be active; merely to hear 
or listen to something is to be at least 
relatively passive. So the priest who 
says Mass performs an action, whereas 
the good layman who only hears Mass 
is a passive spectator or listener or by- 
stander as the action is performed. 

Which is simply untrue. 

In order that we may grasp not only 
the fact but the nature and weight of 
the Jayman’s part in the Mass, we must 
begin with a query which is extremely 
familiar, but which cannot become too 
familiar, for it can never grow trite or 
stale or flat. The question is, of course: 
What is the Mass? Let us pitch the 
answer in somewhat wide and ample 
terms, offering, at the moment, the 
merest introduction to a proper expo- 
sition. 

It must be clear to everyone that at 
the juncture where any rational being 
says, “I believe in God,” that person is 
faced with a certain problem. The 
problem is, naturally, “What can I do 
for my God?” 

To this question there is a three-fold 
answer. First, a man can talk to his 
God; in other words, a man can and 
should pray. Next, the man can do that 
which he feels God wishes him to do: 
he can obey his God. Lastly and most 
significantly, man can somehow con- 
trive to make a gift, offer a present to 
his God. This is the deed—the highest 
act of religion—which bears the tech- 
nical name of sacrifice. 

The act of sacrifice, as we shall say 
subsequently, has a long, instructive 
and even startling history. 


Vincent P. McCorry, S.]. 
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TELEVISION 


Gilbert Seldes would seem to be an 
exceptionally well qualified authority 
on the subject of television programs. A 
respected critic and teacher, he also 
was director of television programs for 
tle Columbia Broadcasting System from 
1987 to 1945. In his new book, The 
Public Arts (Simon & Schuster, $3), he 
has devoted considerable time and space 
to TV, its achievements and failures. 
In its 303 pages the book covers most 
of the important aspects of the elec- 
tronic medium, including such topics 
as educational TV, pay TV and free- 
dom of the air. Mr, Seldes’ approach to 
these subjects is civilized and thought- 
ful. He is seriously concerned about the 








J. P. Shanley, Radio-Television 
Editor of the New York Times, 
will doa TV Column for AMERICA 
every other week. He will wel- 
come comment from our realers. 

. EpITor 











potential of TV, declaring that “as the 
fundamental values of our lives and 
those of our children will be affected 
by the revolutionary change in enter- 
tainment and communications which 
I have described in this book, we have 
an obligation to control the speed and 
direction of this change. Our right has 
been a thousand times established in 
law and custom,” Mr. Seldes adds. 
“What we lack is the will.” 

It is refreshing to discover that Mr. 
Seldes is not inclined merely to rest 
his case on a generality. He advocates 
that the public appoint its own watch- 
dog committees from labor unions, frat- 
ernal organizations and other groups, 
forming a wide cross-section of the 





0) Charter, $100 or more 
Bill me 





AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA, National Catholic Weekly Re- 
view. $7 of your membership pays for a one-year subscription now, or a one- 
year extension if you are already a subscriber. The balance will be used to 
improve our editorial facilities, a report of which will be sent to’ you from 


time to time. 
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public. They would watch, listen and 
report. The community of TV owners 
would simply accept its proper role as 
guardian of the TV screen. 

Their findings, Mr. Seldes believes, 
would become eventually “a national 
report on the admirations, the fears, the 
passions, for and against, which people 
have about the entertainment they are 
getting.” The reports would be sub- 
mitted to the broadcasters, who, Mr. 
Seldes says, “can perform the greatest 
service to themselves while performing 
the greatest service to the public—by 
sharing the air with them in a discus- 
sion of our common problems.” 

As a parallel suggestion, Mr. Seldes 
advocates that 

... the managers of all our cultural 
institutions enter into an open con- 
spiracy to use the public arts to 
protect our heritage of national cul- 
ture. They can command the atten- 
tion of the public and can bring 
the discussion of our basic prob- 
lems to those very channels which 
now are used to dissipate our in- 
tellectual energies. 


In another cogent paragraph, Mr. 
Seldes points out the dangers facing us 
if we do not criticize public entertain- 
ment: 

As long as the means of communi- 
cation are not available for criti- 
cism of themselves, as long as we 
are prevented from thinking about 
the process by which we are hyp- 
notized into not thinking, we re- 
main at the mercy of our simplest 
appetites, our immediate and al- 
most childish sensations, and these 
can be exploited—for the arts most 
useful to the public are essentially 
those which can be most effectively 
turned against the public good. 


The Seldes plan does not guarantee 
anything. His suggestions for action 
might be no more than valiant idealism, 
likely to result in no significant achieve- 
ments. In fact, if full reliance were to 
be placed on TV program ratings, there 
would seem to be scant reason for 
hope. Here, for example, are the Niel 
sen ratings for last month, giving “total 
audiences, according to “per cent of 
homes reached”: 1) Ed Sullivan Show; 
2) The $64,000 Question; 3) The $64 
000 Challenge; 4) I Love Lucy; 5) Lux 
Theatre; 6) December Bride; 7) Ford 
Star Jubilee; 8) Perry Como Show; 9) 
Cavalcade of Sports; 10) What's My 
Line? 

It is, indeed, a discouraging roster. 
Not a ‘single news program, public- 
affairs program, or serious documen- 
tary or discussion-type program made 
the list. One could conclude that the 
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Following the example of Christ, the Audio-Visual medium 
comes closesf to the parable method of teaching—a dramatic 
appeal to the imagination through: 


pictures... original painted illustrations projected life size in full color. 
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drama... sound recordings featuring professional. voices acting out 
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your service, to give you examination and advice 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
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Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
Oculists’ prescriptions filled 
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CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Attractive original. 50 for $2.50, postpaid 
if payment accompanies order. Sample on 
request. ROBB and CATHERINE BEEBE 
Studio, Box 172, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


public knows what it wants on TV and 
is getting it. One could also conclude 
that Mr. Seldes’ plan for averting 
our mass plunge into a stagnant pool 
of trivia is the scheme of an unrealistic 
egghead. 

On the other hand, the rating serv- 
ices, despite their influence among the 
potentates at advertising agencies and 
networks, have their shortcomings. 
They attract considerable attention be- 
cause they provide the only current 
barometer of viewers’ preferences. But 
there is no completely reliable index of 
public taste in television at the present 
time, 

_An earnest attempt to reach the 
truth about TV audiences and _ their 
reactions should be encouraged. Per- 
haps there is, under the surface, a de- 
sire for something more than fluffy 
escapism on TV screens. The viewing 
public may be only sluggish. If the 
proper elixir were administered in the 
form of a chance to speak out about 
worthwhile broadcasting, some interest- 
ing changes might be worked. Mr. 


Seldes’ big idea is a most commendable 


one. J. P. SHANLEY 
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IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—5%”, 6”, 614”, and 7”—$1.00. Silk 
embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical transfer pat- 
terns. Free Samples. Mary Moore, Im- 
porter. Box 394 M. Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT FOREIGN MISSION, Annotto Bay, 
Jamaica, B.W.I., needs new St. Therese 
Church badly. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Population 
15.000: Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





RUN SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD AND 
GIFT SHOP at home. Show friends samples 
of our new 1956 Christmas and All-Occa- 
sion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their 
orders and earn to 100% profit. No experi- 
ence necessary. Costs nothing to try. Write 
today for samples on approval. Regal Greet- 
ings, Dept. 1, Ferndale, Michigan. 





SCARCE CHESTERTON AND BELLOC 
BOOKS. 250 titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 
3116 North Keating, Chicago 41, Illinois. 
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THE KING AND I (20th Century- 
Fox) is far and away the best screen 
treatment yet given to a Rodgers and 
Hammerstein musical. It is, in fact, 
about as wholly satisfying a film musical 
as has ever been made. The picture 
has, to be sure, cinematic faults: the 
direction is static, the color, exquisite 
at its best, is uneven and the tragic- 
romantic subplot does not carry much 
weight either in its plot or in its per- 
formances. But the film’s virtues are 
an overwhelming blend and _ balance 
of the ingredients necessary for a 
musical seldom found all together. Its 
production, in CinemaScope 55, is 
sumptuous, its score almost magically 
lovely, its story substantial and very 
affecting and its principal performers 
superb actors in thoroughly congenial 
roles. 

The story is based on Anna Landon’s 
account of the charming but mettle- 
some English widow (Deborah Kerr) 
who journeyed to Siam in the mid 19th 
century to teach the multitudinous 
children of its King (Yul Brynner). For 
screen purposes the semi-barbaric splen- 
dor of the Siamese court furnishes an 
ideal, _ rich-and-strange background. 
(The King and I is reputed to have 
cost $6 million). Even so the film’s 
greatest appeal lies in its human emo- 


tions and conflicts. From the moment 
when the teacher’s young charges are 
introduced to her in the charming 
“March of the Siamese Children” one | 
understands why she cannot bring her- 
self to leave them in spite of otherwise 
intolerable conditions. And the close 
platonic relationship which develops 
over the years between herself and the 
King, who is half barbaric despot and 
half sincere seeker after Western en- 
lightenment, is a fascinating’ juxtaposi- 
tion of cultures, personalities and strong 
wills. 

Miss Kerr is reported to have done 
her own vocalizing with a little help 
in the difficult passages from an anony- 
mous singer. The voice, sweet, rather 
thin, controlled as a clever actress 
would control it, supports this rumor. 
Brynner’s vocal resources are even more 
limited. Only Terry Saunders, from the 
Broadway production, who plays the 
King’s first wife, possesses a really fine 
voice. The superabundance of dramat- 
ic talent of the two stars, however, 
covers a multitude of vocal shortcom- 
ings. [L of D: A-1] 


MOBY DICK (Warner). I am not sure 
that I am entirely convinced of the 
cerebral significance of Herman Mel- 
ville’s sea classic. In any case, what 
with the cutting a novel necessarily 
undergoes to reach the- screen and 
Gregory Peck’s far-from-profound per- 
formance as Captain Ahab the symbol- 
ism is less clear than ever in this new 
film version. On almost every other 
count and level, however, it is a thump- 
ing good movie. 

Its color effects (obtained, I am told, 
by superimposing a_ black-and-white 
print on the Technicolor negative) are 
extraordinarily beautiful and resemble, 
as no doubt was intended, 19th-century 
prints. This photographic device is a 
perfect instrument for capturing the 
spirit, part legendary, part archaic story- 
telling, of the book. The cast might also 
have stepped out of the novel: Richard 
Basehart as Ishmael, Melville’s alter 
ego, Leo Genn as Starbuck, the first 
mate, James Robertson Justice, Harry 
Andrews and Bernard Miles as assorted 
seafarers and Friedrich Ledebur as the 
bizarrely tattoed, heathen harpoonet, 
Queequeg. 

The film’s greatest assets, however, 
are John Huston’s virile, dynamic di- 
rection and the remarkable calibre of 
its special effects. When these quali- 
ties combine, as they do in the whale 
hunts, they produce some of the most 
thrilling sea-adventure sequences €vér 
filmed. [L of D: Al] 

Morra WALSH 
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